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THE INFLUENCE OF THE REVOLUTION ON 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF AMERICA 


By Rev. Thomas Chalmers 


(Address delivered before the New Hampshire Society, Sons of American Revolution, at 


the Annual Meeting, June 13, 1916.) 


It is a singular fact that the United 
States is practically the only civilized 
nation in the world in which there is 
no connection of an organic character 
between the church and the state. 
At the present time France seems to 
be in the same general position; but, 
as a matter of fact, though the French 
revolution went further than our 
own American revolution in obliterat- 
ing all state recognition of religion, 
yet it was under the consulate of 
Napoleon Bonaparte that the Con- 
cordat was adopted, July 15, 1801. 
It reéstablished the church in France 
and gave to the government the right 
of appointing archbishops and bishops, 
with the consent and confirmation of 
the head of the church. The Con- 
cordat continued in force to the 
present century. Indeed France has 
not yet entirely given up the ancient 
conception that the church repre- 
sented in some sense one of the great 
functions of the state. The French 
revolution therefore did not complete 
its program so far.as the separation 
of church and state was concerned. 

The English people underwent two 
revolutions in which the question of 
religion was a matter of paramount 
concern. One was the revolution 
under Cromwell, beginning in 1642, 
and the other was the revolution 
under William and Mary, in 1688. 
The revolution under Cromwell dis- 
established the Church of England, 
and gave a quasi establishment to the 
Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches in its stead, which was 
reversed under the restoration of 


Charles II. Other nations of Europe 
have undergone revolutions, but none 
of them thus far, with the possible 
exception of France, has succeeded in 
severing the organic, ancient con- 
nection between church and state. 
These preliminary considerations 
add interest to our study of the effect 
of our own revolution on the church 
life of America. The American revo- 
lution found the church and state 
with very much the same old con- 
nections as had existed in Europe. 
The colonies had their established 
church. The established church in 
New England, in all the colonies 
except Rhode Island, was Congrega- 
tional. In Rhode Island, though the 
Baptists under Roger Williams had 
the prestige of priority, the definite 
connections between church and state 
were not as clear asin the other New 
England colonies. In New England 
one of the usual first acts of a town, 
after its incorporation, was to provide 
for the erection of a church and 
maintenance of the preaching of the 
gospel. For instance the old town 
of Derryfield, now Manchester, was 
incorporated in 1751, by inhabitants 
from Londonderry and Chester. 
They had been living near the 
Amoskeag Falls for some time in 
what had been called Harrytown. 
The town of Derryfield was incor- 
porated September 3, 1751. The 
first town meeting was held in John 
Hall’s Inn, three weeks later. There 
John Hall was elected first town clerk. 
The second meeting was held at the 
same place, twelve weeks later, and 
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the most important vote taken at 
this meeting is recorded by John 
Hall in his characteristic and original 
chirography and spelling in the fol- 
lowing words, ‘Voted twonty fore 
Pounds old tenor to be Resed to Paye 
for priching for thies present yiear.” 

In many of the towns of New 
England the church and town were 
quite completely identified. The 
people who constituted the one also 
constituted the other. The meeting 
house and the town hall were fre- 
quently adjoining, and often, in fact, 
did business under one roof. Indeed 
there are cases in New England to- 
day, as in Wareham, Massachusetts, 
where the church owns one half of 
the building, which is used for both 
meeting house and town hall, while 
the town owns the other half. In 
Amherst, N. H., the church still owns 
the meeting house, and the town owns 
the tower clock in the meeting house. 
These are relics that show the inti- 
macy of the old connection in those 
days. 

The minister was an important 
town functionary. He was not criti- 
cized then for getting into politics. 
He was in politics by the very nature 
of his office, if by politics we may 
understand an active interest in the 
practical management of municipal 
affairs and government. 

South of New England other 
denominations were in the same close 
relationship with the state. Crossing 
the line between Massachusetts and 
New York one discovers even to this 
day a noticeable difference in customs 
and appearances, due to the influence 
of the New England church on the 
one side, as in Stockbridge, Mass., 
and the Dutch Reformed church on 
the other side, in the valley of the 
Hudson. The Episcopal church was 
established in Virginia and exerted 
a marked and wholesome influence 
on the boisterous early life of that 
colony. But the nature of the church 
was perhaps not as democratic as 
that of the church in New England, 
and naturally came into a more 
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uncomfortable position in relation to 
the radical and revolutionary elements 
of Virginia preceding the revolution. 
In fact the troubles of the Virginia 
commoners, with the established 
church of the colony, furnished the 
ground on which such orators as 
Patrick Henry and such philosophical 
students of government as Thomas 
Jefferson schooled themselves in the 
principles of eloquence and expression, 
which were later to exercise so 
profound an effect on the history of 
this country. 

In the first years of the eighteenth 
century a reaction set in against the 
radical Protestantism that had peo- 
pled the north of Ireland with the 
Covenanters of Scotland. The 
English government annoyed the 
Presbyterians of Ireland with all 
manner of disabilities in the year 1704 
and following years. Marriages by 
their clergy were declared invalid; 
they were forbidden to keep school; 
they were not allowed to hold any 
office of importance. The result of 
these petty persecutions was the 
tide of emigration of the Scotch-Irish 
to America, which lasted from 1719 
to 1782, when the Toleration Act for 
Ireland was passed. A few of these. 
Scotch-Irish came. to New England. 
One of their most important colonies: 
settled near us in Londonderry, on 
ground now within the present town 
of Derry; but a larger number settled 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

These Scotch-Irish settlers, driven. 
from the old country, as they be- 
lieved, by the English church, were 
not disposed to look with favor upon. 
the same English church established 
in the forests of America. They 
therefore became sturdy believers in. 
the principles of disestablishment. 
They became the backbone of the 
Democratic reform in Virginia which 
furnished Thomas Jefferson with a. 
nucleus of the powerful organization. 
in American political life which was 
founded by his genius and is still 
doing business to this day. These 
Scotch-Irish were a virile and prolific: 
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race. They were one of the powerful 
influences that prepared the colonies 
for the coming church disestablish- 
ment. 

Another powerful influence was 
the preaching of George White- 
field. George Whitefield, one of the 
founders of Methodism, made re- 
peated visits to America, with his 
fervid evangelical eloquence. He 
visited Georgia in 1738; again visited 
America in 1739 and 1741, preaching 
in New England, New York, Georgia 
and elsewhere. He was in America 
in 1744 to 1748 and several later 
times. He visited America in 1769 
and died here, in Newburyport, the 
following year. He was not interested 
in political philosophy, but no man 
did more to prepare the American 
people for the disestablishment of 
the church, and for the period of 
free church vigor that was to begin in 
the days that followed the revolution. 
Supported by the influence of 
Jonathan Edwards, he put new snap 
and vigor into the decadent Chris- 
tianity of the colonies, with the 
result that when the Revolution came, 
with its new and marked change of 
notions on all matters religious as well 
as political, it found the church in a 
strong enough condition to stand alone 
without the support of the state. 

Another factor in the movement 
toward separation of church and 
state in this country must be men- 
tioned. Intelligent Americans of the 
colonial days, who were accustomed 
to read the European journals, had 
been profoundly influenced by the 
writings of such men as Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert. 
The encyclopedists of France were the 
exponents of the French skepticism 
of the eighteenth century. Their 
publications began in 1751 and lasted 
over a period of nearly twenty years. 
They prepared the way for the wild 
religious liberalism of the French 
Revolution and the Reign of Terror, 
that also deeply influenced such men 
as Thomas Paine, and, to a less 
degree, influenced Benjamin Franklin 
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and Thomas Jefferson—apparently 
also Samuel Adams. They do not 
seem to have exercised any noticeable 
influence on George Washington. 
This was doubtless because of Wash- 
ington’s more conservative tem- 
perament. But the college life of 
America was profoundly affected by 
the French infidelity. The Revolu- 
tion therefore came at a psychological 
moment in the history of the church 
as an organic institution, dependent 
upon the state for support. During 
the years of the revolutionary struggle 
the concerns of the church were looked 
upon as minor affairs. The rescue of 
the people from the tyranny of the 
mother country was the all important 
question of the hour. The members 
of the church themselves gave time, 
energy, money for the common cause. 
Even the ministers led their flocks 
to the battlefield. These eight years 
served as a period of religious as well 
as political transition. We went into 
the period young and immature. We 
came out of it self-reliant and mature, 
if not aged: A most remarkable 
change in the political and ecclesias- 
tical thinking of the American people 
had taken place. We had been 
believers in monarchical institutions. 
We came out of it believers in re- 
publican institutions. We had been 
dependent upon the maintenance by 
the state of our religious life. We 
came out of it ready for the age-long 
adoption of voluntary principles in 
religion. 

It might seem that the church, 
having depended since the days of 
Constantine the Great on the strong 
hand of the state for its support, would 
languish and die when that support 
was withdrawn. Such a result was 
unquestionably expected by many 
believers in the doctrines of the 
encyclopedists who did not care to 
see the church survive, because they 
looked upon it as an agent of super- 
stition. Gradually, imperceptibly, 
but swiftly, the hand of the state was 
withdrawn from the hand of the 
church. The old customary article 
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in the town warrant, ‘‘To see what 
we shall raise for preaching,” be- 
came almost immediately obsolete. 
Whether the church was to live or die, 
sink or swim, henceforth depended 
upon its own latent, inherent energies. 
And with that terrible handicap, and 
under the necessity henceforth of 
providing every dollar for its main- 
tenance from the voluntary gifts of 
its own people, and without the aid 
of one dollar from publictaxation, it 
began the most colossal task which 
ever confronted the Christian church 
in any nation. That task was to 
evangelize the American continent by 
means of its own spiritual resources 
and without endowment or public 
taxation. That task was begun in the 
days of the revolution. It was con- 
tinued with a great outpouring of new 
vigor in the days that followed the 
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has been done is clear today to any 
man who follows the westering sun 
on its way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with an eye open to the great 
achievements of Christian devotion— 
the churches, the cathedrals, the 
Christian colleges, the academies, 
the seminaries and the universities 
that the voluntary gifts of Christian 
America has strewn broadcast over 
hill and vale and prairie land, from 
ocean to ocean and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

Such was the effect of the revolution 
on the religious life of America. ‘The 
invigorating influence and self-reliance 
which it brought to the religious life 
of America has not been surpassed 
even by the quickening power that it 
gave to the political idealism of the 
great people which has been welded 
into one from the scattered colonial 


revolution. And how successfully it fragments of those early days. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., was born in Algoma, near Grand Rapids, Mich., January 8, 
1869, son of Andrew and Catherine (Doyle) Chalmers, of Scotch-Irish stock. He gained his 
preparatory education at the Sparta, Mich., high school, and at Ann Arbor, and graduated, 
A.B., from Harvard University in 1891, in a class that included many men who became eminent 
in various walks of life. Among them are Frank H. Hitchcock, late Postmaster General, 
prominent in the campaign for the nomination of Charles E. Hughes as the Republican can- 
didate for President, at Chicago; Congressman Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, son-in-law of 
Roosevelt; Robert L. O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald, and others of equal note. After 
graduation he studied in the Universities of St. Andrews, Scotland, and Marburg, Germany. 
He was for a time Superintendent of Schools in Buchanan, Mich., later Dean of the Michigan 
Military Academy at Orchard Lake, and subsequently became pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Port Huron, Mich. In 1899 he accepted a call to the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Manchester, N. H., which position he has since filled to the great ac- 
ceptance of his parish. He has been chairman of the Commissioners of the New England 
Congregational Cankeounen; and was chairman of the committee of twelve which conducted 
the successful campaign against the invasion of the State by the New York race-track trust, 
which campaign attracted wide notice, and was followed with interest by Governor Hughes of 
New York, who subsequently carried on a similarly successful campaign against the same 
interests in that State. 

Dr. Chalmers has ever been deeply interested in educational affairs, and has served several 
years on the Manchester School Board. He has been a leading spirit in the campaign against 
tuberculosis in this State, and is President of the Pembroke Sanitarium, established for 
the promotion of that cause. A Republican of progressive tendencies, he has taken an active 
interest in party affairs, and played a prominent part in two State Conventions, the first being 
that for the choice of delegates to the Republican National Convention, when an informal ap- 
peal which he made from the platform, contributed to the adjustment of a difficult situation, 
and the other the regular State Convention of 1912, over which he presided. At the election 
in November of the latter year he was chosen, from the Seventeenth District to the New 
Hampshire State Senate, was the Republican caucus nominee for President of that body, and 
took a prominent part in the legislative work of the session. 

A few weeks since Dr. Chalmers announced his candidacy for the Republican nomination 
for Representative in Congress, from the First New Hampshire District, to succeed Cyrus A. 
Sulloway now completing his tenth term of service; and, for the purpose of making an un- 
hampered canvass, has resigned his pastorate, to take effect August 31. Dr. Chalmers is a 
forcible and eloquent speaker, endowed with the courage of his convictions, and will be heard 
with effect in the primary campaign, and later, if nominated. Dartmouth College conferred 
upon him, in 1908, the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. ; 

He was united in marriage, at Columbus, Ohio, June 20, 1894, with Miss Maude Virginia 
Smith, by the Rev. Washington Gladden. 





LILACS 
By Harriet E. Emerson 


The lilacs bloom in the old road ways, 
Where wild birds nest and sing; 

And the pink buds glow amid the green, 

And purple rings of deeper sheen 
Their fragrant cups of incense swing 
Along the old road ways. 


The lilacs bloom in gardens old, 
Among the weeds and thorns,— 
Still lavishly their perfume pours, 
In memory of bygone hours, 

When loving hands, on dewy morns, 
Tended the gardens old. 


The lilacs bloom o’er hearthstones grey, 
Where once the home-light shone; 

Through fire, and flood, and chilling blast 

Their roots, deep planted, long out-last 
The crumbling walls of wood and stone— 
O’er them the lilacs wave. 


The olden charm of the lilae’s bloom 

Still woos the birds and bees; 

When the Frost King goes, through open doors 
On weary hearts spring’s gladness pours; 

New hopes come wafting on the breeze 

That’s sweet with Lilac’s bloom. 
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LIEUT.-COL. SAMUEL H. MELCHER, M.D. 
Physician, Patriot, Pioneer—A Worthy Son of the Granite State 


Into all sections of the country, 
into all professions, occupations and 
callings—wherever honorable effort 
redounds to the credit of the individ- 
ual and the benefit of the community 
and the nation, the sons and daughters 
of New Hampshire have gone, in great 
numbers, in all periods of our history, 
and have rendered notable account of 
themselves in the field of worthy 
achievement. 

SAMUEL Henry MELCHER, a native 
of old Gilmanton, scion of a sturdy 
race, whose father—Woodbury Mel- 
cher—was born in Portsmouth and 
.served in the Town Guard there in 
the War of 1812, and whose mother, 
born Rebecca French, was the daugh- 
ter of Captain Samuel B. French of 
the New Hampshire Militia in that 
war, was one of the countless number 
of those who have gone out from the 
State to make a life-record in other 
fields of effort. 

Born October 30, 1828, he followed 
his preparatory education by the 
study of medicine at Bowdoin College 
Medical Department, Vermont and 
Dartmouth Medical Colleges, gradu- 
ating, M. D., from the latter Novem- 
ber 6, 1850. During the winter of 
1850-51 he was an interne in the city 
hospital at South Boston, Mass. 
From there he went to Hebron, N. H., 
where he was for some time engaged 
in practice. April 25, 1854, he mar- 
ried Martha Ann Ranlet, daughter of 
Charles Ranlet of Laconia, one of the 
proprietors of the famous car manu- 
facturing establishment, since known 
as the Laconia Car Company. Re- 
moving to Boston, he was engaged in 
practice there, on Summer Street, 
when his only son, Charles Wood- 
bury, was born, March 4, 1857. 

During the panic of that year, he 
went, with three others, by boat, to 
Galveston, Texas, from which point 


they went as far west as San Antonio 
in search of a favorable location. 
Unable to have their trunks brought 
up from the coast, they drew lots to 
determine who should go for them. 
One by one the others drew the lucky 
number and went for the trunks; but 
as each man reached Galveston he 
took his own trunk and went home, 
leaving Melcher stranded at San 
Antonio. At last, in order to get 
away, he went, with a drove of mules, 
to St. Louis, for five dollars and his 
passage, serving as cook for the out- 
fit. Arriving at St. Louis, he had his 
trunk sent to him, and soon located 
at Potosi, Washington County, Mo., 
where he practiced medicine till the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when he 
entered the Union service as Assistant 
Surgeon of the Fifth Missouri Volun- 
teers—three-months men—May 7, 
1861, and served with his regiment 
at the battles of Carthage, Dug 
Springs and Wilson’s Creek, in which 
latter conflict. General Lyon, the 
Union Commander, was killed. Sur- 
geon Melcher remained on the field 
until all the other Union officers had 
left, and obtained the body of General 
Lyon from the Confederate Com- 
mander, General Price, and con- 
veyed the same to Springfield the 
same day, accompanied by a volun- 
teer Confederate escort. 

The term of service of his regiment 
having expired, he voluntarily re- 
mained in Springfield, as a prisoner, 
to care for the wounded Union sol- 
diers, brought there, of whom there 
were over five hundred. He was at 
his post in the hospital on the 25th 
of October, 1861, when Fremont’s 
bodyguard, under Major Zagoni, 
made its famous charge into Spring- 
field and drove out the Confederate 
forces. On the morning after the 
encounter, Surgeon Melcher, assisted 
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by a soldier from the First Iowa, and 
another from the First Missouri Vol- 
unteers, raised the Stars and Stripes 
over the old Court house, which stood 
in the center of the square. 

In November, following, Surgeon 
Melcher removed all the Wilson 
Creek wounded to St. Louis, and in 
December, 1861, he was made Bri- 
gade Surgeon of the First Brigade, 
Mo. 8S. M. Volunteers. He was as- 
signed to hospital duty in St. Louis 
on the staff of General Schofield, and 
in the spring following had charge of 
the three most important hospitals in 
the city, receiving, for his efficient 
supervision of the same, a testimonial 
from the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and honorable mention by the 
Surgeon General of the United States. 
About this time he served as a mem- 
ber of the State Medical Board for 
examination of candidates for ap- 
pointment as surgeons of state troops. 
Later he was commissioned Colonel 
and organized and equipped the 32nd 
Regiment E. M. M., which he com- 
manded until ordered to join the 
Army of the Frontier, under General 
Schofield, as Medical Director of the 
District of Southwest Missouri and 
Army of the Frontier, and stationed 
at Springfield, where he organized the 
Medical Department, having in the 
hospitals there January 1, 1863, over 
twelve hundred sick and convalescent 
men. 

While here, on the night of January 
7, learning that the Confederate Gen- 
eral Marmaduke was approaching, 
with a large force, he offered his 
services to Gen. E. B. Brown, com- 


manding, and organized and armed: 


over four hundred convalescents, and 
a company of citizens; improvised a 
battery of three old iron cannon, 
mounted on wagon wheels, and com- 
manded this force through the fight 
of the next day, which resulted in the 
repulse of Marmaduke and the salva- 
tion of the town and the heavy 
amount of supplies of the Army of 
the Frontier, there stored. 

It was during this battle that Gen- 
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eral Brown had a shoulder badly 
shattered. Forty-four hours after- 
ward Surgeon Melcher removed, by 
excision, five inches of the upper part 
of the humerus, including the head 
and part of the scapula, taking out 
the bullet, and saving the forearm 
and hand, which remained in almost 
perfect condition during the follow- 
ing thirty-nine years’ of General 
Brown’s life. This operation is 
classed as one of the first as well as 
one of the most successful operations 
of the kind on record. 

In the spring of 1863 he returned 
to St. Louis, with General Schofield, 
when he was commissioned Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Sixth Cavalry, and 
assigned to duty as Acting Assistant 
Inspector General, Department of 
the Missouri, and, on recommenda- 
tion of General Schofield, continued 
in the same position under General 
Rosecrans. During the Price raid in 
Missouri, in 1864, he acted as aide on 
the staff of General Pleasanton, win- 
ning commendation for conspicuous 
gallantry and fidelity. 

His last active service was as Post 
Commander at Jefferson City. Fail- 
ure of eyesight, from injuries received 
from a shell at the battle of Springfield, 
caused his resignation, Dec. 24, 1864, 
and this injury, in 1888, resulted in 
total blindness. 

After the war he was for a time in 
charge of the Freedman’s Bureau at 
La Grange, Tenn., and from 1870 to 
1872 in St. Louis, in charge of the U.S. 
Marine Hospital. From 1874 to 1883, 
Dr. Melcher lived in Chicago. In 
May, 1883, a year after his marriage 
with Miss Christine Erickson, daugh- 
ter of Ole Erickson Quam, he removed 
to South Dakota (then Dakota Terri- 
tory) and located near Mitchell, taking 
up a homestead claim at Crow Lake, 
Jerauld Co., where his only daughter 
Anina Rebecca, now Mrs. John C. 
Tully, was born, September 11, 1884. 
Here he was engaged in farming, and 
in the practice of medicine, so far as 
his impaired eyesight would permit. 

Doctor Melcher was prominent in 
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the early history of the county, and 
a member of the board of commis- 
sioners by which it was organized, 
and was the first citizen to pay a tax 
in the county. In N. J. Dunham’s 
“History of Jerauld County” it is 
said of Doctor Melcher that he “was 
a man of pleasing manners, wide 
experience, cultured and possessed of 
great creative. and executive ability. 
He, more than any other member 
of the board, shaped the policy that 
has been pursued by the county as 
an organization ever since.” 

In 1895 Doctor Melcher was one of 
a party of eleven who went in five 
“prairie schooners” from South Da- 
kota to Lookout Mountain, Alabama. 
His subsequent years were spent in 
Chicago, Springfield, Mo., and South 
Dakota, up to 1909, when he resided 
for a time with his sén at Hinsdale, 
Ill., and from 1910, till his death, 
August 1, 1915, with his daughter 
in Chicago. 

In 1905, accompanied by his 
daughter, he made a six months’ 
visit to Mexico, going by way of New 
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Orleans, Vera Cruz and Pueblo, to 
the City of Mexico and Guadalajara. 

He is survived by his son, Charles 
Woodbury Melcher of Chicago, and 
his daughter,.-Mrs. John C. Tully of 
La Grange, Ill., also by a brother, 
Hon. Woodbury L. Melcher, ex- 
Mayor of Laconia, and a sister, 
Rebecca F., Mrs. Philip A. Butler, of 
Merrimacport, Mass. 

Doctor Melcher was initiated in the 
I. O. O. F. February 10, 1852; was a 
member of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire 1853-4; received the 
Royal Purple degree, in Penacook 
Encampment, No. 3, Concord, August 
14, 1854; affiliated with St. Louis 
Lodge, No. 5, by card from the Grand 
Lodge of New Hampshire, January 
7, 1871, and received the fifty year 
Veteran Jewel of the Order, from the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge in May, 1904. 
He was a life member of Class A, 
U.S. Grant Post 28, G. A. R. Chicago; 
a member of the Society of the Army 
of the Frontier, and a Companion 
of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States. 


DARK DAYS 
By B. B. P. Greene 


Days of shadow, spitting rain, with heavy dampness in the air; 
Fitful gusts of angry wind the bare old branches rend and tear. 
My sinking soul’s submerged, and heavy with dull despair; 
Weighted with the murky wetness of the moaning, sighing air. 


Like the Sabian I love the singing brightness of the sun, 

The mystery of the glow where its silver splashes show 

Through twisted, gnarled old trees, and the springing quivering leaves, 

As the moon makes fairy dances under tangled swaying branches, 

Swinging as the breezes blow; light and shade in witching motion, ceaselessly 


they play. 


Shining beams across the water, in a glorious pathway gleams; 
Watching stars that laugh above—each a twinkling face it seems— 
Sun, and moon and stars on high (give for rain the falling dew), 
Old world, it is the cheery brightness I am worshiping in you. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S INVITATION 
By Martha A. S. Baker 


Would you spend the summer days 
Where the cooling breezes blow, 
’Neath the shadow of the hills, 
Whence the sparkling waters flow? 
Come to New Hampshire. 


Would you view the mountain heights, 
When the evening shadows fall, 
When like sentinels they stand, 
Silent, steadfast, grand and tall? 
Come to New Hampshire. 


When the early morning sky, 
Gilds them with a sun-kissed light, 
When a veil of silver mist 
Half conceals them from the sight? 
Come to New Hampshire. 


Would you stand within the aisles 
Of some deep cathedral wood, 
Where the solitude but lures 
Thoughts toward God and all that’s good? 
Come to New Hampshire. 


Would you seek the rocky shore, 
Hear the rhythm of the sea, 
Restless tides that never still, 
Sing their tireless litany? 
Come to New Hampshire. 


Here are rivers peaceful, still, 
Mirrors for the earth and sky; 
Placid lakes, rare gems, with which 
F’en earth’s choicest ones may vie. 
Come to New Hampshire. 


Here are meadows fertile, green, 
Graceful elm and stately oak, 
Blossoms of the fairest hue, 
Woodland creatures, feathered folk. 
Come to New Hampshire. 


Here’s a welcome warm and true 

For the old friend and the new; 
Stranger, come within our gates, 
Here for you a welcome waits. 
Come to New Hampshire. 
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HOUSE OF WENTWORTH 


CHESWILL 


By Nellie Palmer George 


Wentworth Cheswill, the son of 
Hopestill and Catherine Cheswill, 
was born in Newmarket, 1746, and 
here he lived*more than three score 
years and ten, and died lamented, on 
the 8th day of March, 1817. He was 
educated at Dummer Academy, By- 
field, Mass., then as now considered 
a good school for boys. 

He was appointed Justice of the 
Peace when he was twenty-two years 
of age. About this time he was ex- 
ecutor of the estate of Deacon Jo- 
seph Judkins. In town affairs he was 
always active. He held the esteem 
and confidence of his fellow townsmen. 
He executed deeds, wills and other 
legal papers and acted as judge in the 
trial of causes. 

As citizen, judge and soldier he 
stands prominent in the history of 
Newmarket. He was selectman in 
1783, ’85 and ’95; assessor 1784, ’86, 
87, °91, ’97 and ’99; auditor 1786, 
799, 1801, ’04, 12, ’14 and ’16; coro- 
ner 1786, ’87; representative 1801; 
moderator 1801, ’04, ’07, ’09, ’11, 13 
and 716. In church affairs he was 
active. He signed the association test 
July 12, 1776. 

In the important town meeting, 
held in Newmarket October 20, 1775, 
it was voted to send thirty men to 
Portsmouth, under command of Lieut. 
James Hill. At that meeting Went- 
worth Cheswill was chosen to report 
to the provincial committee at Exeter 
the proceedings of the meeting and 
receive their instructions. He was 
with the men at Saratoga under Col. 
John Langdon, who marched Sep- 
tember 29, 1777. 

I have a book from. his library on 
“The Power of Parliaments,” printed 
in London, 1715. It bears the book 
plate of Edward Mosley and was the 
gift of Capt. Benjamin Torry to 
Wentworth Cheswill. Beneath the 


written names of Capt. Benjamin 
Torry, Edward Mosley, and Went- 
worth Cheswill is a line in cypher. 

He married Mary Davis of Durham, 
September 13, 1767. Thirteen chil- 
dren were born to them. They made 
their first home near Piscassic, now 
called Moonlight Bridge. This house 
afterwards became the home of his 
son Thomas. 

He was a prosperous business man. 
He owned, at the time of his death, all 
the land bordering on the Wadley’s 
Falls Road, from where now stands 
the house built by the late Edwin 8S. 
Carpenter, west to Moonlight Bridge. 
The large house still standing on the 
south side of the road near the bridge 
was his property and doubtless built 
by him. He owned a farm in Durham 
and was at one time joint owner with 
Benjamin Meade of the Brick House 
Estate, and property near the town 
landing. This property extended 
some waysfromtheriver. Under the 
brick sidewalk, in front of what is now 
the Chinese laundry, is a well which 
was the west boundary mark of the 
land owned by Wentworth Cheswill 
and Benjamin Meade. 

The house where Arthur Dearborn 
now lives was his property, and 
where for many years Martha and 
Abigail, his two youngest children, 
lived. From this house a green field 
stretched away to the house of George 
Ropelle, now I. T. George’s residence, 
at Exeter Street railroad crossing. 
Through this field flowed Solon’s 
Brook. There were gravestones in 
this field when I was a child. Giants 
were buried here, for we children would 
find ‘a footstone in line with a head- 
stone twenty feet away and -marvel 
that men ever grew so tall. On the 


corner opposite the Brick House, or 
Kittredge Place, a little one-story 
house was used as a schoolhouse. 
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Later this was a bake shop, owned by 
Nathaniel Robinson in the latter 
years of the war. Below it on Main 
Street was a two-story house with a 
front yard, filled with cinnamon rose 
bushes. Both of these houses came 
to the heirs of Wentworth Cheswill. 
They were burned in the big fire.: 

I wish I could describe as well as I 
can remember the old-time mansion 
house of Wentworth Cheswill. In 
this house I was born and spent my 
childhood. Every room in its detail 
of finish and furnishing and the cham- 
bers of the ell in their lack of finish 
is clear in my mind. I will try to de- 
scribe it asit was in 1864, when it was 
soon to be sacrificed to the modern 
ideas in the mind of the owner. 

To one who had been familiar with 
the house in the youth of its existence 
it would seem to have fallen from its 
high estate, but the dignity, strength 
and beauty of colonial architecture 
was apparent, even when it had with- 
stood the changes of one hundred 
years. It was beautiful for situation. 
The stately elm trees in the wide 
front yard, the shrubbery and old- 
fashioned garden, and, beyond to the 
west and north, the farm, one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of orchard, 
corn field, pasture and woodland, to 
Pigeon’s Hill, with its wood road 
winding through the old growth of 
pine sloping to the banks of the Pis- 
cassic. There flowed the river to the 
west, through the birches and alders, 
there the high bush blueberries grew, 
quite to the abutments of Moonlight 
Bridge. There were oaksand walnut 
trees, straight and tall in the rocky 
pasture, and in the apple orchard the 
native fruit had a flavor all its own. 
Beyond, a stone wall, bordered by 
white bloomed locust trees, enclosed 
the graves of many Cheswills, marked 
by slate and marble stones. In the 
tall grasses, outside the front yard 
fence, grew ladies’ slippers and old 
maid pinks. There, a little nearer 
the road side, stood a tall, old balm-of- 
Gilead tree, from whose branches the 
medicinal buds fell to the ground and 
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were carefully gathered for the heal- 
ing of the neighborhood. There were 
four big elm trees in the front yard. 
Stone walls bounded it. Currant 
bushes grew beside the walls, and the 
green grass grew all around. 

The house faced the south, and it 
was founded upon a rock. The foun- 
dation wall of the east end of the 
house was part of the ledge. This 
low-lying ledge extended into the side 
yard. It was lightly covered with 
soil in places and chickweed, the 
children’s weather prophet, lived here 
and held council on hot summer 
mornings with the weavers of webs 
upon the grass and told us if the skies 
would be cloudy or fair. The house 
looked old but not dejected. Its 
solid oak timbers had resisted decay, 
the hand-wrought nails and spikes 
held beams and boards in their 
original position, and the great chim- 
ney received the flames from the 
wide fireplaces, with as much safety 
as when they were built. Time had 
colored the house uniformly and well. 

I have never since seen a house 
with the same kind of portico. The 
front door opened upon a flat stone, 
perhaps two and one half by three 
yards. Two round wood pillars in 
each outside corner upheld the roof 
of the portico, which joined on to the 
house. From this stone floor five 
steps of stone led to the front walk 
and five steps led to flagstone walks 
which extended from the portico on 
either side the width of the house. 
The stone of these steps was cut 
smooth and shapely. In the angle, 
formed by the steps on the west, grew 
phlox, sweet william and marygold but 
on the east side only striped grass and 
rosemary would flourish. On either 
side of the front door, extending the 
width of the house, was a wall of stone, 
solidly built from the flagstone walk, 
up perhaps four feet or higher. This 
was doubtless the foundation wall. 
It projected from the house and was 
topped with a slanting roof not more. 
than two feet wide. This roofed 
wall seemed a part of the house. A 
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trick of our childhood was to walk this 
slanting roof without falling off. 
‘Easy enough when we could clutch 
at the window casings but difficult in 
the spaces between. The front door 
was heavy and wide and the latch 
lifted with-a brass handle. There 
were two windows above and below, 
on the west side of the front door, and 
one window in both stories, on the 
east side. These windows were small- 
paned and fitted with inside shutters 
or blinds of panelled wood, in two 
sections, so half or all the light could 
be excluded. 

The front hall was square, with a 
high closet built in the wall east of 
the stairway. Under this closet a 
table stood, covered with a red woolen 
tablecloth, the flowered figure of 
which was in black. The big Bible 
always had its place here. The 
wainscoting was after the manner 
of the times. The stairs were of 
easy ascent with here and there a 
broad stair to accomplish the curve. 


The rooms were lofty, for the time 


when the house was built. Well 
finished, huge beams ran horizontally 
through the ceiling of the rooms and 
in the outside corners were upright 
beams, which gave an appearance of 
solidity and strength, that did not 
detract from the beauty of the room. 

Our parlor was real good. We 
children felt proud of it. The win- 
dows were hung with curtains that 
rolled up half way and were tied with 
red cord and tassels. Over these 
were white muslin curtains, embroid- 
ered. The carpet was large figured, 
redand green. The high-backed sofa 
and chairs were of black haircloth. A 
whatnot stood in the corner with a 
lot of new little things onit and some 
beautiful shells that our Captain 
Uncle brought from over-seas. The 
mahogany framed mirror and the big 
picture of Shakespeare and his friends 
hung on the wall. We had oriental 
pictures. Few people had them any- 
way. They were something new. 
We had David’s Harp on a blue 
groundwork, on either side of which 
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were flowers and yellow glittering 
steps leading up to the harp. There 
was a bouquet of roses and a wreath 
of flowers on white backgrounds. 
These hung in frames, on either side of 
David’s Harp. All of these pictures 
were painted with transparent paint, 
and the crinkled tinsel behind them 
madethem look different from natural, 
Father made the frames for them, 
then they were spread over with 
putty; and peas, beans and corn were 
laid on them in patterns; and mus- 
tard seeds covered the putty in the 
spaces, and then black varnish made 
them lovely. Folks used to go a 
visiting for the afternoon or to spend 
the day very frequently in those days. 
So mother used to pull the shutters 
in the parlor and we wouldn’t go in 
the room unless it was when mother 
wanted us to be there. 

The living room was on the other 
side of the front entry. In this room 
there was a bow cupboard built in 
the east corner. The upper half was 
oval at the top, and the door had many 
small panes of glass. Here mother 
kept all her best china and glass 
dishes, including the caster with its 
shining cruets and the spoon holder 
and its contents. In the lower half 
of the cupboard the door was panelled. 
The wide shelves held Britannia ware 
and on the floor of this cupboard were 
brown jars, containing company fruit 
cake and special cookies. In a large 
frame by the front window hung the 
picture of a tree, with long roots 
and branches, and on the branches 
were names instead of leaves. This 
picture was the puzzle of my child- 
hood. Then there was the picture 
of Daniel O’Connor, the Irish patriot, 
I remember his coat was very short 
waisted. Over the Green Mountain 
stove on the mantel shelf were oil and 
fluid lamps. The wicks in the little 
upright tubes at the top were cov- 
ered by day with tiny pewter ex- 
tinguishers, which hung by small 
chains from the top of the lamp. 
Between these lamps stood a mot- 
tled brown and white china cow. 
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a recognition of good behavior we 
were permitted to raise the lid on 
the cow’s back and fill her with milk 
which we poured from her mouth when 
we played party. Her tail was thrown 
gloriously over her back to form a 
handle and we had to be very careful 
not to break her tail or her horns. 

A door opened from this room into 
mother’s bedroom, and under the 
fourposted bed was a trundle bed for 
the smallest children. Beyond this 
bedroom and two steps up was the 
bedroom for the older children. 

The winter dairy room opened from 
the kitchen. There were shelves on 
one side; two square windows on the 
other. Here stood the dasher churn 
and the cheese press. 

The kitchen was very large and 
doors opened from it into the west 
bedroom, the living-room and parlor 
and the long ell entry. The fire- 
place and its belongings occupied all 
of the south end of the kitchen, ex- 
cept an entrance way to the parlor, 


on one side of the chimney, and on 
the other to the living-room. These 
jogs in the wall were as long as the 
chimney was deep. The chimney 
cupboard was in the wall on the par- 
lor side and on the east side of the 


fireplace was the brick oven. The 
uneven hearth extended into the room, 
I should say ten or twelve feet. The 
stove stood on this hearth and con- 
nected with the chimney by a long 
funnel. We used to play catch and 
run freely between the stove and the 
brick oven and in front of the blazing 
logs without danger. Into the great 
fireplace a grown man could have 
walked without stooping, and looking 
up have seen the stars at mid-day. 
In cold weather the stove and fire- 
place doing their level best could not 
remove the frost from the kitchen 
windows. The big and little cranes 
in the chimney did duty on special 
occasions, but they had retired from 
active service some years before I was 
born. The dresser occupied the east 
side of the kitchen wall with a cup- 
board built in at either end. There 
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were three shelves above the wide 
lowest shelf, and a space below the 
wide shelf, between the cupboards, 
was raised a step from the floor. This 
was a lovely place for a play house, 
and here we watched with safety the 
delightful process of washing and 
sanding the kitchen floor. This floor 
did not sag but its wide boards were 
worn uneven by long use and the 
highbacked wooden rocking chairs 
managed by the children would make 
good time in a trip around the room. - 
Three windows flooded the room with 
sunlight, and, as I write, I see the old 
room and can hear the echo of 
“Charming Nellie Gray, they have 
taken her away,” and that other mem- 
ory of mother’s voice, ‘‘There’s a 
land of pure delight, where saints 
immortal dwell.” 

The kitchen opened into the ell 
entry. At the east end of the entry 
was the door to the summer dairy. 
Stone steps led down to a room whose 
walls and floor and shelves were 
stone. In’summer the pans of milk 
stood here, gathering cream for the 
churning. We children took turns at 
this, and no cheating. We watched 
each other well. 

We were interested when the tin 
peddler came around and mother 
would buy new tin pans with flaring 
sides for the milk. We would stand 
around the cart and see all the treas- 
ures of the outfit. The brooms that 
flanked the cart on either side stood 
straight like heralds and we saw them 
coming over the bridge and would 
run with the message, ‘‘The tin ped- 
dler is a-coming.”’ 

On the north side of the ell entry 
there were three doors. One led to 
the scullery, an unfinished room, 
from whose beams in October hung 
my father’s chief agricultural pride. 
In jackets of canvas, cut in sections 
like the cover of a baseball, sewed and 
laced, were squashes, without spot 
or blemish, and of unusual size; and 
if father ever boasted about his 
squashes I know he could deliver the 
goods. A big dresser and sink fin- 
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ished the north wall of the scullery. 
There was a window in this room, and 
the big back door had long hand- 
wrought hinges, a latch almost as 
long as the door, fastened with a bar. 
It opened on a flat stone, from which 
three other steps reached the ground. 
A smooth, flat rock nearby was 
called the horse block. 

Two other rooms opened from the 
ell entry. The one nearest the end 
door of the ell was father’s work 
shop. Here was the low shoe- 
maker’s bench, with a canvas seat, 
where our shoes were mended, and 
here was a high horse, almost a really 
truly one. We could put the reins 
around its neck and ride astride or a 
side saddle, and if we could manage 
to reach the stirrups we could make 
the top of his head open and shut. 
On this the farm harnesses were 
mended with long thread called 
““waxed ends.” 

The other door from the entry led 
to the wood room. It seemed a far 
road from the big woodshed in the 
barn to this place of direct supply. 
Both of these rooms were finished and 
the walls were colored a light yellow. 
Doubtless they were bedrooms for the 
Cheswills of other days. 

Up the back stairs, from the scul- 
lery, we could look from the north 
chamber window over the barn to the 
woods of Pigeon’s Hill. In this un- 
finished room were spread the wal- 
nuts to ripen. Popcorn traces hung 
from the beams. Here were stored the 
winter supply of dried apples, rims 
of dried pumpkin, blackberries, blue- 
berries, and sweet corn. It was a 
double chamber without the door. 
In the other room hung bundles of 
motherwort, thoroughwort, spear- 
mint, catnip, wormwood and mullen, 
with smaller bundles of gold thread, 
pennyroyal, sage and bay leaves— 
a sort of medicine room, as necessary 
in the household as the pills and pel- 
lets of today. 

There was one other unfinished 
room. Here were the white inner 
husks from the corn, selected with 
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care for the renewing of the beds. 
There were bags of feathers for the 
same purpose, and there were coarser, 
yellower husks for braiding into mats 
for the kitchen and back entry doors. 
Looking up from this room you could 
see only the great chimney which 
occupied the center of the dusky at- 
tic. Half way up the stairs, like an 
unset gravestone, stood a church pew 
door. It was painted white and 
numbered sixteen. It had been ex- 
communicated and somehow found 
a place there. The chimney was so 
wide and the attic so dark that 
number sixteen seemed like a ghostly 
sentinel, guarding mysteries beyond, 
which we children had no desire to 
probe. 

In the front chambers the beams 
were in the ceiling, overhead, and in 
the outside corners. In the west 
room four windows looked to the south 
and west. The open fireplace was not 
very large, and nearby a door opened 
into a dark smoke room, which was a 
part of the big chimney. Here were 
cranes for the hanging of the hams. 
The boards of the floor were wide and 
smooth and yellow with paint. In 
the other chamber the walls were pa- 
pered. Paper curtains were rolled 
and tied half way up the windows, 
dividing horizontally a wonderful 
picture which seemed to be related or 
connected by incident or location 
with the big fire board which closed 
the fireplace. Upon it were castles 
and bridges and swimming ducks. 
The mahogany bureau, lightstand and 
table, the fourposted bed with its 
spread and valance, the home-made 
carpet of dark-colored cloth, with 
bright-colored designs appliqued upon 
it, are well remembered. In a nar- 
row frame on the walls hung the 
weeping willow where the weeping 
lady stood by the grave, the stone of 
which was marked ‘In Memoriam.” 
There were companion pictures. The 
little girl in red dress and pantalets 
gazing fondly at a lady whose curls 
were held in place by a high backed 
comb and underneath it the inscrip- 
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tion, ‘‘This is Mamma.’ The com- 
panion picture, “This is Papa,” 
hung nearby. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in characteristic pose, looked from the 
opposite wall. 

The best chamber bedroom was not 
a bedroom at all. Here were brass- 
studded hair-covered trunks, chests 
with tills at each side, hat boxes and 
bonnet boxes and big round covered 
baskets. In this room our _ best 
clothes were hung in the closets, 
along with mother’s wedding dress 
of changeable silk, with its high waist 
well boned, low neck and flowing 
sleeves all trimmed about with tiny 
shell trimmings of silk. There was a 
dark blue velvet cape and lace ker- 
chiefs and collars, and a brown 
beraige bonnet, wired in rows, with a 
ribbon bridle in front to pull it over 
the face, hung on a nail beside a 
quilted petticoat and a pumpkin 
hood. Mother said they were old- 
fashioned. We never saw mother 
wear them. 

I have taken you through all the 
rooms of the house. I have not told 
you of the little windowless house, 
with double doors so wide that a dump 
cart could be backed into it and con- 
veniently emptied of its load into the 
cellar; of the barn which stood behind 
the house and on lower ground so that 


it was half hidden from the road; of , 


the old willow tree, whose branches 
near the ground gave us access to 
limbs higher up, and from this 
vantage point we could see the tents 
go up when a circus came to town; 
of the oak grove beyond the circus 
ring; the big rocks in the walnut pas- 
ture; the rail fences, so easy to climb, 
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the adventurous land where grew 
sweet flag, cat-o’-nine tails and tiger 
lilies; of the beauty of Pigeon’s Hill, 
with its wealth of evergreens, bunch 
plums, pigeon and checkerberries; of 
the orchard, with the “‘best apple 
tree,”’ the ‘‘ picked nose” and “striped 
apple,” the tree by the carrot bed, 
“old sour apple,” the tree where the 
caraway grew, and the watersoaked 
bitter sweet; the cherry trees behind 
the barn; the pear trees by the ledges; 
the sweet briar and cinnamon roses 
that grew around the square little 
house with its two small windows and 
octagonal roof, where inside there 
was “‘a little seat for the little wee 
bear, a middling sized seat for the 
middling sized bear, and a great big 
seat for the great big bear.” Like 


the snow that rifted in under its 
sagging door these landmarks of the 
Cheswill acres have passed; but 
memory has treasured the picture of 
my childhood home, and when I think 
of the. Wentworth Cheswill place, 


the present day view dissolves, and I 
see the old house, and my mother’s 
garden with its phlox, sweet william, 
balsam, and morning glorys; the 
big swing on the elm tree, the barn, 
with its hiding places in mows and 
scaffold, and I sit again on the low 
ledge by the kitchen door, where with 
frightened, eyes we nightly watched 
the comet, and heard our elders talk 
of war, of the dreadful crime of 
slavery, of John Brown and of his 
body mouldering in the grave; and of 
the shuddering fear, in the darkness 
of the night, to know that his soul 
was marching on. 
Newmarket, May, 1916. 





EXIT MEPHITIS 
By Bela Chapin 


Alas! he is gone! his probation is o’er— 

How it fares with him now I care not to tell; 
But this I will say he will feast no more 

On my little white chickens he loved so well. 
In the deep frog-pond, where the wild flag grows, 
He is taking alone unmolested repose. 
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MY CASTLE 
By Delia Honey 


Looking, I saw on the scraggy height 

A castle of stone—but dim in the light— 
I tho’t can I reach that mountain side 
There would I rest, and there abide, 
Away from sorrows that blight. 


At first my pathway was hard to find— 

A broken twig that was left behind, 

A footprint dim in the grasses high, 

A crushed fern here, with a torn moss nigh; 
- The trail was very blind. 


But I pushed my way onward, upward, and soon 
My eyes beheld beauties, but sun had reached noon, 
And_I was so weary. A mossy bank 

Was just before me, and on it I sank 

And slept, till awaked by the moon. 


I could not go further, the dews of night 
Were fast falling on me, and yet in my plight 
By the light of the moon a shelter I sought— 


A large shelving rock by some power had been brought, 
And beneath it I crept, trusting all in His might. 


With daybreak came courage, and strength had its run 
In my veins, and I climbed till the morning sun 

Rose clear, shedding warmth and beauty bright 

Over the earth. My heart grew light, 

And I looked for my castle so dun. 


It stood high above me—a castle rare, 

Substantial and solid, no castle of air; 

The mosses and flowers and ferns grew about— 

The tree trunks and rocks somewhat lengthened my route, 
But twilight would see me safe there. 


I reached it. My castle with jewels bright 

Was filled to the utmost—a wondrous sight— 
Sweet memories, and friendships, and love untold 
The story of which can never grow old; 

And so in my search I was right. 


This castle of mine is a mind content— 

No worries, or frettings, or wishes are spent— 
For here can I muse of the long ago, 

All happy, and thankful that it was so— 

The cycles bring with them Contentment. 
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THE ELMS OF NUMBER FOUR 
By H. E, Corbin 


Stately and silent they’ve stood on guard 
At their post, while a century rolled; 
Sentinels, keeping their watch and ward 

O’er the sleeping valleys fold. 


Silently waiting a foe’s advance, 
As they waited in days of yore, 

When the forest aisles to the warwhoop rang, 
’Neath the elms of ‘“‘ Number Four.” 


What do they whisper, these grand old trees, 
Of days of the long ago, 

When only the red man’s campfire gleamed 
By the river’s murmuring flow? 


The white man’s coming, these elms have seen, 
And they shadowed his cabin door, 

When the village streets were a forest green, 
And a king ruled ‘‘ Number Four.” 


And they whisper at eve of the call to arms, 
That echoed from sun to sun, 

While the patriots gathered to follow Stark 
To the fight at Bennington. 


Now the Indian trail is a highway grand, 
And the king rules over the seas, 

And the Indian whoop is a motor horn; 
That echoes beneath the trees. 


But long may they guard us, these sentinels grand, 
As they guarded the valley of yore, 

And stayed be the vandal that strikes at our elms, 
.“God’s temples”’ of “Old Number Four.”’ 


THE ROSE IS QUEEN 
By Sarah Fuller Bickford Hafey 


The pasture rose, in beauty, rare, 
With odor, sweet, perfumes the air; 
In innocence, the white rose opes, 

A pure incentive, to our hopes; 

The red rose, with its heart of love, 
Is like the cooing of a dove; 

The queen of flowers is ev’ry rose, 
And lulls our hearts to love’s repose. 





OLD NO. 4 CHAPTER, D. A R. 


By Miss S. Abbie Spooner 


On February 9, 1910, a number of 
ladies interested in the formation of a 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Am- 
erican Revolution in Charlestown, 
gathered at the home of Mrs. F. W. 
Hamlin, on Elm Street in the village, 
to meet Mrs. Charles Clement Abbott 
of Keene, then State Regent of the 
New Hampshire D. A. R. 

Mrs. Abbott presented, in a charm- 
ing manner, the work of this great 
organization of female descendants 
of the patriots of 1776, and gave all 
desired information as to its constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

At the close of her address it was 
voted to organize a Chapter in 
Charlestown. Of course only one 
name appeared desirable, and the 
Chapter was then and there Chris- 
tened ‘Old No. 4.”’> Under that name 


the town had begun its existence, 
and was made famous by the heroic 
defence of the fort by Capt. Phineas 
Stevens and his sturdy little band of 
thirty soldiers and settlers, on April 
9, 1747. 

At this meeting Mrs. Ada Perry 


Hamlin was unanimously elected 
Regent, and to her tact and gentle 
courtesy the Chapter owes much. 
When the organization received its 
charter there were sixteen members 
three of whom were non-residents. 
At the present time—March, 1915— 
there are twenty members. The 
first officers of the Chapter were: 
Regent—Mrs. Ada Perry Hamlin. 
Vice Regent—Miss Sophia Abbie 
Spooner. 
Secretary—Miss Grace Ellen Hunt. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Emma Parker 
Soper. 
Registrar—Mrs. 
Walker. 
Historian—Miss Ellen L. Fletcher. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Della Perry 
Hutchins. 
These all served two years, when, 
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Mrs. Hamlin declining, Miss Spooner 
was chosen Regent and Mrs. Hutchins 
Vice Regent, and Mrs. Hamlin be- 
come Chaplain. 

At the annual meeting in 1914, 
Miss Spooner, having served two 
years, retired from the regency, and 
Mrs. Hutchins was her successor, 
Mrs. Marion Shur Wiley becoming 
Vice Regent and Miss Spooner, Chap- 
lain, the other officers remaining the 
same. 

Five regular meetings of the Chap-- 
ter are held each year, on the first 
Wednesday of alternate months, from 
October to June. These meetings are 
helpful and interesting. Papers on 
local history have been prepared and 
read; also papers on Conservation, 
Indian Legends and the early history 
of Maryland. 

The Chapter decorated with flags 
and wreaths the graves of fifty- 
four Revolutionary soldiers, and has 
secured a considerable fund toward 
the purchase of markers for those 
graves. It has also contributed to- 
ward various objects of particular 
interest to all Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It would highly 
appreciate the assistance of any 
descendants of the patriots whose 
names appear on the list of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, whose graves are 
in the cemeteries of Charlestown, 
toward raising the needed funds for 
markers. 

Following is a list of names of sol- 
diers of the Revolution, whose graves 
have been located by Old No. 4 Chap- 
ter, in the cemeteries of Charlestown. 
Very few of their graves have per- 
manent markers, showing that they 
are the last resting places of men who 
served in the war for American In- 
dependence: 


Osmond Baker 
Peter Bellows 
Theodore Bellows 


1734-1802 
17 9-1825 
1760-1835 
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William Bond 
Ephraim Carpenter 
Nathaniel Challis 
Clement Corbin 

Isaac Davis, Capt. 
Isaac Farwell, Col. 
Ebenezer Farnsworth 
Amasa Grout 

Elijah Grout, Com. Gen. 
Jonathan Grout, Maj. 
William Hamlin, Capt. 
Josiah Hart 

Moses W. Hastings 
Stephen Hassam 
Oliver Hastings, M.D. 
John Hastings, Jr. 
Sylvanus Hastings 


Wm. Heywood, Maj. and Col. 


John Hodgkins 

Timothy Holden 
Jonathan Holton, Capt. 
Samuel Hunt, Col. 
Jonathan Hubbard, Capt. 
Peter Labaree, Sr. 
Sylvanus Johnson 

Lewis Morris, Gen. 
Simon Sartwell, Capt. 
Samuel Stevens, Lt. Col. 
David Taylor, M.D. 
Seth Putnam 

Thomas Putnam 
Timothy Putnam 

Abel Walker, Capt. and Col. 
Seth Walker, Lieut. 
Jabez Walker 

Moses Wheeler, Ensign 
Jonathan Willard, Capt. 
John Willard, Capt. 
Jeremiah Willard 

Moses Willard 

Jonathan Willard, Q.M. 
Joseph Willard 

William Willard 
Buckminster White 
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1757-1851 
1737-1835 
1761-1855 
1764-1853 
1725-1776 
1744-1791 
1724-1794 
1757-1837 
1732-1807 
1760-1854 
1724-1827 
1748-1832 
1756-1834 
1761-1861 
1762-1823 
1720-1804 
1721-1807 
1728-1803 
1764-1850 
1760-1833 
1743-1821 
1734-1799 
1747-1828 
1724-1803 
1748-1832 
1760-1825 
1749-1791 
1735-1823 
1742-1822 
1695-1775 
1728-1814 
1733-1817 
1734-1815 
1717-1794 
1758-1812 
1720-1805 
1744-1832 
1753-1832 
1746-1836 
1738-1822 
1717-1799 
1723-1799 
1754-1825 
1761-1806 


All the above graves are in Forest 


Hill cemetery. 


At North Charlestown’ are the 


graves of 


Nathan Allen 
John Adkins 
Frederick Locke 
Thomas Whipple 
Moses Whipple 


1760-1833 
1755-1806 
1765-1834 
1759-1839 
1733-1814 


Following is the charter list of 
members of Old No. 4 Chapter, with 


the names of the ancestors on whose 
record they were accepted by the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution: 


Mrs. Lois Hurd Albee, Concord, N. H. 

Nicholas Colby, Cutting Noyes, Nathan 
Hunt, Moses Burbank, Peter Labaree. 

Mrs. Louise Mitchell Clark, Lempster. 

Thomas Mitchell. 

Miss Lucretia E. Evans. 
John Hodgkins, Wing Spooner. 
Miss Ellen L. Fletcher. 
Ezra Jones, Henry Silsby, Lasell Silsby, 
Dr. John Bartlett, Samuel Fletcher. 

Mrs. Ada E. P. Hamlin. 

Jacob Hunt. 
Mrs. Della M. P. Hutchins. 

Jacob Hunt. 
Miss Grace E. Hunt. 

Jacob Hunt, John Healy. 
Mrs. Stella Way Huntley. 

Timothy Putnam. 
Miss Belle A. Huntley. 

Asa Whitcomb. 

Miss Clara A. Mitchell, Acworth. 

Thomas Mitchell. 

Mrs. Isabelle York Osgood. 

Eliphalet Hastings. 

Mrs. Mary Sanderson Scott. 

Jonathan Edson. 

Miss Elsie Huntley. 
Joseph Parker. 
Mrs. Emma Parker Soper. 

Col. Benjamin Bellows, Samuel Chase, 
Capt. Peter Bellows 2d, Azariah 
Wright, Thomas Reed. 

Mrs. Hattie Demary Spencer. 

John Demary, Solomon Rand. 

Miss Jane Olive Spencer. 
John Demary, Solomon Rand, Azariah 
Knights, Joel Matthews. 
Miss Sophia Abbie Spooner. 
John Spooner, St. Elias Hull. 
Mrs. Ida Butterfield Walker. 
William Butterfield. 
Mrs. Marion Shur Wiley. 
Luke Swetland. 


Of these, two have married since 
joining the Chapter: Miss Belle A. 
Huntley becoming Mrs. William 
Miller, Jr., and Miss Elsie Huntley, 
Mrs. Harold Snow, whose daughter, 
Catherine, the first Chapter baby, 
was born March 9, 1914. 


Note.—This article was written in 1915, and its publication inadvertently delayed. 
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HALF-LEATHER 


By Shirley Harvey 


A bit out from the rush and hurry 
of the main street stands the city 
library. Without, all is noise and 
rattle; humanity seems intent upon 
drowning all sounds in one continuous 
roar; but within the library all is 
quiet. People move along its rubber- 
matted floors on tip-toe, and speak 
in whispers as they group about the 
magazine tables. It is an oasis of 
silence in a desert of sound; a spot 
sacred to thought amid endless con- 
fusion and babble. Up stairs, among 
the neat stacks of reference books, 
there is a little table before a tiny 
window, at which only the elect may 
sit amid the denser silence of the 
library’s heart. I conceived it as 
one of the greatest honors that had 
ever befallen me when one afternoon 
the little gray-haired lady who 
watched over the destinies of the 
reference room led me back into the 
recesses of the great building. Along 
the high gallery from which I could 
see the endless line of people winding 
up to and away from the desk which 
radiated an immeasurable stream 
of books going out into the work-a- 
day world, we went, down tiny flights 
of stairs, in and out among the high 
stacks of books, and stopped at the 
table before the window. She laid 
down the great volumes that I had 
asked for, and departed, with the 
remark that I would be much more 
quiet there and might stay as long as 
I wished. | 

Thereafter I sat often at the little 
table. I would enter the room, nod 
to the little lady at the desk, and 
go straight to the recess among the 
stacks, where I would find a pile of 
books waiting for me. One day I 
found that the table had another 
occupant. An old man with snow- 
white hair and beard, and a little 
stoop about his shoulders was en- 
grossed in a great leather-bound 





volume. He looked up with a smile 
as I took my place opposite him, 
wishing me good day in a hoarse 
whisper and a quick flash of greeting 
from eyes that sparkled behind heavy 
gold eye-glasses. Then he turned to 
his reading again, and I opened my 
own book. 

For many days we met thus, ex- 
changing greetings and then plunging 
at once into the depths of our own 
research. Gradually our acquaint- 
ance increased, and we talked of 
many little things concerning our 
respective work before settling down 
to silent reading. He had read much 
and variously, and seemed to delight 
in talking of the book world in which 
he lived and seemed to take such 
pleasure. Finally we reached the 
point where we began and left work 
together, and I walked with him to the 
little tenement where he dwelt. He 
generally carried a book with him, 
holding it tenderly in the crook of his 
arm as a mother holds a child. 

“T can’t understand how some peo- 
ple can abuse books the way they 
do,” he said to me one day as we were 
sitting together at the little table. 
It was the early part-of June, and 
through the open window played a 
light breeze, thrusting in and out of 
the casement a stray tendril of the 
climbing ivy that draped the outside 
of the building. He gazed absently 
out of the window, a distressed little 
pucker about the corners of his eyes. 

“They are like human beings,” he 
went on, “only they are so defense- 
less, and dumb except to those that 
care enough to interpret them. Yet 
some people throw them around, and 
bend the corners of their pages. It 
is really distressing to see some of 
the new volumes that come in down 
stairs after their first journey into the 
world. They go out new and fine, 
with a message for him who has come 
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for it; and they return broken by the 
first encounter of the conflict. They 
offer good, and receive evil. I cannot 
understand the attitude,” and he fell 
to caressing the back of the half- 
leather volume that he had opened and 
now held closed upon his thumb. 
He opened it again with a light sigh 
and a quick shake of his head. “I 
can’t understand it,” he said, and 
fell to reading, his slender finger 
following down the page, pausing now 
and then as he re-read a line here and 
there. ; 

One day he laid a brown paper 
parcel beside me before he took his 
own place opposite. 

“Tt is a little gift,”’ he said, “which 
I hope you will accept. You said 
yesterday that you had never read 
‘Leonidas.’ This is a very old copy 
that I have had a long time. It has 


served me faithfully as a friend, and 
I should be very happy to know 
that it was serving you in the same 
way. No, no, please do not thank 


me,” he said hastily, as I sought to 
find words in which to express my 
gratitude—phrases that sounded 
weak and inadequate because they 
were wholly sincere. 

“T do not give it to you to be 
thanked,” he went on, with his quiet 
smile lighting up his face. ‘ You, 
who know and love books, will love 
it as I have loved it, and when you 
get through with it, you too will give 
it to another who will use it as care- 
fully, and so it will live long after us, 
and spread its light long after ours 
has ceased to be seen, and all because 
we have treated it as a friend and 
given it strength to live on.” 

For many months I saw him at the 
table every day. But as summer 
gave way to fall, and fall to the 
sharper days of winter, I saw him 
less often. Finally I left town for 
several months. One day, shortly 
after my return, I paused at the 
counter of a little second-hand book- 
store, where a miscellany of old books 
was exposed for sale, and idly picked 
up a volume, turning mechanically 
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to the blank fly leaf. The name that 
I saw neatly written in a small, 
smooth-running hand made me start. 
It was that of my friend of the library 
recess. I had never seen any of his 
handwriting before, but I knew in- 
stantly that it was his. It had so 
much that was suggestive of him in 
the preciseness and regularity of it, 
and in the absence of sharp angles. 
Hurriedly I bought the book, thrust 
it into my pocket, and started for 
the boarding-house where he lived. 
I knew that only the direst need could 
have driven him to sell any of his 
cherished books. 

The landlady, who answered my 
ring, looked at me blankly as I spoke 
my friend’s name. 

“Oh, him,” she said slowly, “he 
died two months ago. I had to sell 
his books to get my money for his 
bill. A poor lot they were, too, all 
old fashioned leather books that no 
one wants to read; the whole lot 
didn’t bring enough to more than 
pay his expenses, and heaven knows 
they were small enough. The book 
folks wouldn’t print the book he 
was writing,’ she went on, in response 
to my questioning. “I think that 
helped to kill him, though he was 
weak enough, if it comes to that. He 
was always buying books when he 
ought to have been buying food.” 

“What was the book he was writ- 
ing?’”’ I asked. “You say the pub- 
lishers refused it?” 

“Yes, sir, that was what I gath- 
ered from what he told me. I don’t 
just know what the book was, but the 
publisher folks said people wouldn’t 
read it, so they wouldn’t print it. 
He never recovered from the shock of 
its coming back, just stopped eating 
and took to mooning around among 
his books. I sneaked one or two of 
them out when he wasn’t looking, and 
sold them to buy food, which half the 
time he didn’t eat. And one morn- 
ing I found him dead. The doctor 
said it was old age and despondency, 
but I guess it was mostly the last. 
Folks didn’t want his book, that was 
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what troubled him most. He talked I left the dingy little building and 
about it to himself a good deal before walked away up the narrow alley, and 
he died. That helped to wear him as I turned into the city street, the 
out, too, as I kept telling him, but he raw, cold, March blast beat sting- 
would not listen.” ingly into my face. 





LAKE SUNAPEE 
By Laura A. Rice 


A wizard’s gift from magic land 

Was dropped in bowl of silver sand, 
From mystic realms we cannot see— 
The gem we call Lake Sunapee. 

To hide her treasure Nature tried 

With forests deep on every side, 

And draped the skies with blue and gray, 
O’er sylvan spot where jewel lay. 


The mist maid spreads her snowy veil, 
O’er wooded hill, and flower strewn dale; 
Concealed within her bosom broad 

Is sparkling gift of Nature’s God. 

At morn the sun throws gilt shafts bright; 
The filmy mist lace fades from sight. 
Then wondrous jewel mortals see 

And call it fair Lake Sunapee. 


The glittering gem, so clear and white, 
Repeats the star-lit lantern’s light; 

The moon, when sailing through the sky, 
Is crystal gazing from on high; 

She knows there is an occult power 

At midnight’s witching, magic hour; 
She holds enchanter’s golden key 

Of realms whence dropped Lake Sunapee. 


Within its surface, clear and deep, 

Are visions mortals see in sleep; 

Wierd dreamland power, and magic spell 
Are cast o’er all who near it dwell. 

The spirit, great, of forest green, 

In shimmering light, and golden sheen, 
Oh mortals, blind, can you not see, 
Guards the crystal Sunapee. 


Franklin, N. H. 





THE SHOOTING STAR—AN INDIAN LEGEND 


By Katharine Winnifred Beane 


Each little bird had gone to. its 
nest; the trees were quiet after a 
fretful day, kissed by the first beams 
of the Autumn moon. Softly the 
river wound its silver stream among 
the meadows. All was quiet save the 
occasional chirp of a cricket, or the 
distant call of the Whip-poor-will, as 
silently the veil of darkness was en- 
shrouding the land—the evening of 
an Indian summer. 

Quietly through the wooded path- 
way, spotted now and then by silver 
moonbeams, strolled Kesaw and Tal- 
lahassa—Kesaw, a brave young war- 
rior, son of a chief whose ancestors 
had ruled over the nations since the 
beginning of time; Tallahassa, the 
most beautiful of Indian maidens. 
They had gone but a little way when 
they heard a great noise. Tallahassa 
kept close to Kesaw, but he told her 
not to be afraid, as it could be noth- 
ing more than the drumming of a 
partridge, or some other bird flying 
through the woods. 

They soon came to a little opening 
in the woods, and, looking up, Tal- 
lahassa exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Kesaw, look!” 
He looked up, and behold all the stars 
were hanging on the trees and the 
moon sailing around keeping them in 
order. ‘Oh, I do wish I could have 
one of those,” exclaimed Tallahassa, 
whereupon Kesaw immediately be- 
gan to climb a tree to get one. Hardly 
had he reached the first limb when to 
his amazement all the stars in that 
tree jumped into another one. Tree 
after tree he tried with the same re- 
sults, until at last all the stars were 
gently{swinging to and fro on one 


tree. Almost in despair he started up 
that tree when all the stars, singing a 
chorus of beautiful music, darted back 
to their old home in the sky. 

The disappointed Kesaw came 
down the tree and found Tallahassa 
sobbing at the loss of the beautiful 
stars; but she soon dried her tears 
and they resumed their walk. In a 
short time they came to the river. 
Sitting down on the bank they 
watched the moonbeams play upon 
the rippling surface, while he told her 
stories of long ago. At last Talla- 
hassa sobbed, “Oh, Kesaw, how I 
wish you could have got me one of 
those beautiful stars.” “I will try 
again if you will but give me a pin 
with which to catch a flying fish,” re- 
plied the untiring Kesaw. 

Taking the pin that she had in her 
blanket, without a word, he started 
for the river, returning in a short 
time with a flying fish large enough 
for both to ride upon. ‘Get on, Tal- 
lahassa,’”’ he said and’she quickly did 
so. He mounted behind her and at 
the same time commanded the fish to 
fly. Obeying his command it flew up, 
up, up, till at last they reached the 
stars. Kesaw now began to gather the 
brightest ones but they burned his 
fingers and he let them fall, while 
Tallahassa watched them streak across - 
the sky. 

Ever after, when a shooting star 
went streaming across the heavens, 
the old squaw told the little papoose 
that Kesaw, in his search for a cool 
star to please his little Tallahassa, had 
burned his fingers again. 

Contoocook, N. H. 
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MOLLY’S PERIL 


By Theodora Chase 


In the old days, when tramps and 
automobiles were yet unknown, a 
family comprising a father, a mother 
and several daughters, lived in San- 
ford, Maine. 

The father was a farmer, and each 
daughter did what she could toward 
her own support. The oldest daugh- 
ter, pretty Molly, ardently desired 
work, as a certain visit to the city 
hinged on her earning money enough 
to buy an outfit for the trip. 

Molly had helped the neighbors in 
busy seasons, her strength and capa- 
bility making her much sought. 

But for a long time, nobody had 
asked for her services. She sat on 
this particular morning at her flax 
wheel, frowning over her work. 

Her wheel was near the open door, 
but so engrossed was she, that she 
heard no footsteps till a sharp rap 
sounded on the casing. 

She rose and greeted the stranger 
with acurtesy. He bowed in return 
and asked, “‘ Does Benjamin Frost live 
here?”’ Molly answered in the af- 
firmative. ‘‘Are you his daughter 
Molly?” ‘Yes, sir,” responded the 
girl. ‘Then it is you I came to see,” 
rejoined the stranger. 

“T live in York Village. I want 
some one to help my wife a few weeks. 
Your neighbors recommended you 
highly. Can I engage your services?”’ 

Molly’s heart leaped, for in an- 
ticipation, she saw herself in wonder- 
ful Boston already. Her mother was 
called, and terms quickly settled. 
After dinner, Molly’s tiny bundle 
was placed in a saddlebag, and she 
and her guide set forth. In those 
innocent days no harm was thought 
of letting a young girl go away with 
a stranger, and Molly mounted to 
her pillion with a light heart. Soon 
Sanford lay behind them, and Molly 
was gazing around her with a girl’s 
keen interest in new scenes. 





They left the highway, and con- 
tinued their journey through deep 
forests. Fragrant pines and hem- 
locks spread their branches above 
their heads, while moss and ferns 
rendered the horse’s steps noiseless. 

Sometimes they halted by a tiny 
spring for the horse to drink and little 
bright-eyed creatures of the wood 
scurried away at their approach. 

The occasional clearings they passed 
through were gorgeous with golden- 
rod and purple and white asters, and 
old wood roads formed avenues of 
scarlet sumac in full bloom, making 
it seem as if a bit of tropical landscape 
had wandered into stern New England. 

The shadows were growing long 
and the hermit thrush was singing his 
lonely note, when the stranger, who 
had scarcely spoken since they set 
out, said brusquely, “‘ We’ll rest here.” 

Molly was glad enough to dis- 
mount, being cramped and tired. 
She sat down on the cool pine needles 
to rest, noting idly that the stranger 
had not fastened his horse, but 
simply flung the reins over his back. 
To this piece of carelessness, Molly 
probably owed her life. 

The man disappeared in the forest, 
and was gone so long that the girl 
was just wondering what had become 
of him, when she heard a tiny snap 
behind her and looked up. Her 
blood froze as she looked, for creeping 
towards her with the stealth of a 
tiger, was the stranger, a huge clasp 
knife open in his hand, and the light 
of insanity in hiseyes. Molly sprang 
up and fled among the trees. In and 
out, around and around a huge beech 
she ran, turning this way and that to 
avoid her pursuer. Once he came 
so close she felt his hot breath on her 
cheek, but she gave a sudden leap, 
and got out of his reach again. 

Molly was brave and resourceful. 
Contests with Nature made her keen 
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and quick. Her mind worked as 
she ran. 

If she could reach the horse and 
mount, she would be safe. She could 
not keep up her race for life much 
longer, and if she tripped, farewell to 
the beautiful world she loved so well. 

The thought of tripping gave her 
an idea. Suddenly she stooped and 
caught up a crooked branch from the 
ground. With a true aim she flung it 
between her pursuer’s legs. He fell 
heavily. Quick as a flash, Molly 
darted to the horse, seized his bridle, 
and scrambled somehow to his back! 

Looking behind, she saw the mad- 
man was on his feet again. She gave 
the horse a sharp blow, but at his 
master’s “‘whoa!”’ he stopped. With 
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the rapidity of thought, Molly 
snatched a long pin from her dress 
and plunged it into his flank. The 
frightened creature bounded away, 
soon leaving the stranger far behind. 

The girl soon soothed the horse, 
apologizing tearfully for her cruelty. 
“It was to save my life, poor fellow,” 
shecried. ‘I’m sorry I hurt you so.” 
As night was coming on, she trusted 
to the horse’s instinct to take her back 
to her starting place, and she was not 
deceived, for at dawn, she found 
herself again at her father’s door. 

She fell into his arms exhausted, 
and told her story. The next day 
he said kindly, ‘ You shall have your 
visit, daughter, but you'll go away 
with no more strange men.” 


A TRIBUTE TO MOSES GAGE SHIRLEY* 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


The poet’s song is hushed. Sad tears are falling, 
For one revered has passed beyond our sight. 

’Twas June, and morning birds were softly calling 
When, upward, that brave spirit winged its flight. 


“The Poet of the Uncanoonuc Mountains,” 
He sang the songs of nature and of home, 

Content, among New Hampshire’s hills and fountains, 
Nor ever cared from his loved state to roam. 


In body frail, in intellect aspiring, 

His quenchless spirit soared in fancy’s realm. 
His barque of poesy, undimmed, untiring, 

He guided, standing staunchly at the helm. 


All honor do our hearts accord thee, brother, 
Beloved son of this, our Granite State, 
And to the names we cherish, yet another 
Is added, in the annals of our great. 


* Moses Gage Shirley, well known as a poetical interpreter of rural life, born in Goffstown, 
May 15, 1865, died at his home in that town, June 13, 1916. 





MEMORY 


By George Wilson Jennings 


“Memory is like moonlight, the re- 
flections of rays emanating from an 
object no longer seen.” 

The greatest blessing to mankind is 
this splendid word and were it not for 
the reflections of time that has passed, 
the present would be dark and dismal 
at the best. When we go over our 
past lives almost invariably the events 
that are best predominate. 

The lines of Moore fittingly ex- 
pressed this sentiment when he said: 


‘Hope shall brighten days to come 
And memory gild the past.” 


The writer inquired of a lifelong friend, 
who had long passed the “alloted” 
age, what she considered the happiest 
memories in her eventful life. This 
was her reply: ‘‘To me the best in 
life have been my memories of the 
seasons. When the Spring comes, and 
in the soft air the buds are breaking 
on the trees and they are covered with 
blossoms, I think, How beautiful is 
the Spring! And when the Summer 
comes, and covers the trees with the 
heavy foliage, and singing birds are 
among the branches, I think, How 
beautiful is the Summer. When the 
Autumn loads them with the golden 
fruit, and their leaves bear the tint of 
the frost, I think, How beautiful is 
Autumn! And when it is sear Winter, 
and there is neither foliage or fruit, 
then I look up through the leafless 
branches (as I never could until now) 
and gaze upon the vast dome of the 
heavens, and at this eventide of the 
year, and of my life; the stars never 
seemed so brilliant, and beautiful to 
me.” This gifted person also said 
that all through her life these mem- 
ories in her existence are like golden 
sheaves. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has said: 
“To fill the hour and leave no crevice 
for repentance or approval. Life it- 
self is a mixture of power and form. 


To finish the moment, to find the 
journey’s end in every step of the 
road, to live the greatest number of 
good hours is wisdom.” 

On an old sundial at Durham, New 
Hampshire, is this inscription: “I 
mark only the hours that shine.” 
This saying inculcates a lesson. It 
teaches us to remember the bright 
days of life, and not forget the bless- 
ings that are constantly showered on 
us. Life, it is true, is not all bright 
and beautiful; but still it has its 
lights as well as its shadows, and it is 
well not to dwell at too great an ex- 
tent on the darker portion of the 
picture. But he who looks on the 
brighter side of life and makes the best 
of everything will, we think, other 
things being equal, have a happier 
memory in after life and be happier 
in every sense of the word. 

The heart, also, has its memories 
that never die; the rough rubs of the 
world cannot obliterate them; they 
are the memories of home. There is 
magic in that sound. There still 
stands the old house, with its familiar 
surroundings! What a flood of mem- 
ories come back to one in after years: 
the driveway with overarching trees; 
such flowers as the lilacs, hollyhocks, 
and sweet william bring back mem- 
ories that cannot be effaced. The 
home we so well knew and fully real- 
ized that while we were there we had 
our parents’ protection! Even the 
very schoolhouse, associated in youth- 
ful days with thought of tasks, now 
comes to bring pleasant memories of 
many occasions that call forth some 
generous exhibitions of noble traits of 
human nature. There are certain 
feelings of humanity, and those, too, 
among the best, that can find an ap- 
propriate place for their exercise only 
by one’s fireside. There is the one 
place where confidence and affection 
abide. 
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“Take the bright shell 
From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes 
It will sing of the sea; 
So take the fond heart, 
’*Twill sing of the lov’d, 
To the end of the earth.” 


Most of us have come to mature 
years and are exiles from the homes 
of our childhood. We may go back to 
find our parents growing old in the 
home we once knew so well; but we 
have cast our lot in other places and 
taken up the task of making homes. 
These sacred and beautiful memories 
of childhood are among the most prec- 
ious possessions of life. We are like 
the state of Connecticut which has for 
its motto: “He who has brought us 
over will sustain.” We have a right 
to coin our memories into anticipa- 
tions, because they have to do with 
the purposes and help of the Great 
Architect of the Universe. 

On the other hand there are mem- 
ories that haunt us through all the 


changes of our existence. Some early 
memories walk with us, step by step, 
through the paths of the green earth, 
cling to us through sickness and sor- 
row, and dwell with us in sunshine and 
shadow; perhaps giving tone and 
color to the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, and, often, very 
often, thus influencing our actions in 
every stage of life. 

““Memory is to us now, when we 
see ‘darkly as through a glass’ and 
know only in part, a faint semblance 
of what ‘knowledge’ will be to us 
hereafter.”’ 

To deprive us of memory would be 
to leave us dwelling in the darkness 
of this “prison of the flesh,” with our 
lamps of consolation extinguished; for 
hope is our lamp and hope is the off- 
spring of memory. Memory presents 
the facts to our minds; hope builds 
upon them. Thus we borrow from 
the past the light so that our pathway 
shall be illumined toward the future. 





THE SUFFRAGE SEA 
By Frances M. Abbott 


Dame Partington sate in her easy chair, 
On the edge of the Suffrage sea; 

She said: ‘‘My home is all my care; 
Now wherefore troublest thou me?” 


But the sea it rose and rose again. 
“Get out,” said old Dame P.; 

“This is my home, my sacred home, 
Besides I’m a great An-tee!”’ 


But the sea came on in a mighty swell; 
“T must get my mop,” said she. 

The white-capped waves were topped with votes. 
“Go back and sit down ’way from me.” 


She plied her mop, but the votes came in; 
“Oh, where am I at?” cried she! 

The sea then spake, as it buried her deep, 
‘““Way back in the last century!” 
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REV. SAMUEL C. BEANE, D.D. 


Rev. Samuel Collins Beane, D.D., born 
in Candia, N. H., December 19, 1835, died 
at Grafton, Mass., May 16, 1916. 

Dr. Beane was the son of Joseph and 
Lydia Haynes (Collins) Beane. He re- 
ceived his preparatory education at the old 
Pembroke Gcmansiel. and Phillips Andover 
Academy, and graduated from Dartmouth 
‘College in 1858, among his classmates being 
the late Hans Hulsey J. Boardman of Boston 
and William H. Clifford of Portland—dis- 
tinguished lawyers; Joseph W. Fellows of 
Manchester, and Rev. Samuel L. Gerould. 
He studied theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School, graduating in 1861, and was ordained 
pastor of the Unitarian Church at Chicopee, 
Mass., January 15, 1862. In January, 1865, 
he was settled over the East Unitarian 
Church in Salem, where he continued thirteen 

ears, thence coming to the Unitarian Church 
in Concord where he continued in the pas- 
torate from January, 1878, till June, 1885, 
when he resigned on account of ill health and 
became field agent for the American Uni- 
tarian Association. His health improving, 
he resumed preaching, serving as pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Newburyport for 
seventeen years. Later he preached for a 
time in Lawrence, but removed to Grafton 
in 1909, where he served as pastor until 
September of last year when failing health 
compelled his retirement. 

Dartmouth College conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1894. 
He was a member of the N. H. Historical 
Society, the N.. E. Historic-Genealogical 
Society, the Essex Institute and the New- 
buryport Historical Society. He was presi- 
dent of the John Beane Family Association, 
and had also been many years president of 
the Collins Family Association. He was a 
member of the I. O. O. F., and had been 
Grand Chaplain of the order in Massachu- 
setts. While in Newbu rt he served 
nine years as a member of the school board. 

Dr. Beane had been twice married, and is 
survived by a daughter, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Beane and a son, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 

astor of the South Unitarian Church, of 
orcester, Mass. 


HON. JOHN W. WHEELER 


Hon. John W. Wheeler, long the leading 
citizen of the town of Salem, and the oldest 
resident at the time of his decease, died there, 
= 22, 1916. 

e was born in Salem, August 19, 1826, 
being, therefore, in his ninetieth year at the 
time of his death. His life work was that of 
a manufacturer, and he was for many years 
the proprietor of a large woolen mill at the 
village of North Salem. He was a Repub- 
lican. in politics, and had been prominent 
and active in public affairs, having served 
six terms in the House of Representatives, 
two in the State Senate and one in the Execu- 


tive Council, the latter during the guberna- 
torial incumbency of Hon. Charles H. Bell. 
The late Benjamin W. Wheeler of Salem 
was his brother. 


REV. LE ROY F. GRIFFIN 


Rev. Le Roy F. Griffin, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Westwood, Mass., died at 
his home in that place, May 24, 1916. 

Mr. Griffin was a native of Deerfield, N. H. 
born June 25, 1844, son of Nathan and 
Caroline (Freese) Griffin. He graduated 
from Phillips Exeter Academy, and from 
Brown University in the class of 1866, and 
engaged in teaching, being employed at 
Phillips Andover Academy, at Colby Academy, 
New London (1893 to 1899), and at Lake Forest 
University, Illinois. While at Lake Forest he 
was ordained in the University. Previous to 
his settlement in Westwood he had preached 
at North Easton, Mass. He wrote much 
for magazines and newspapers and was the 
author of Griffin’s College Physics, Griffin’s 
Lecture Notes in Chemistry, Peeps at Nature, 
and Uncle Prentice. He was proud of the 
fact that many of his pupils had attained 

rominence, naming among them editors, 

wyers, teachers, foreign missionaries, and 
ministers. Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman and the late Rev. B. 
Faye Mills all spent years in his classroom. 
His survivors are a wife, Ruth (Fitts); a son, 
Dr. Nathan L. Griffin, New London; three 
daughters, the Misses Caroline 8. and Lillian 
F. Griffin, New York City, and Mrs. Albert 
N. Dow, Exeter; seven grandchildren and one 
brother, Dudley N. Griffin, Beverly, Mass. 


HON. EDWIN G. EASTMAN 


Hon. Edwin Gamage Eastman, Attorney 
General of New Hampshire from 1892 to 
1911, and a leader at the bar for more than 
thirty years, died at his home in Exeter, after 
a long illness, June 20, 1916. 

General Eastman was a descendant of 
Roger Eastman, the first of the name in 
America, who settled in Salisbury, Mass., in 
1638. He was the son of Rev. William H. 
and Pauline Sibley (Winter) Eastman, born 
in Grantham, N. H., November 22, 1847, 
and educated at Kimball Union Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating from 
the latter in the famous class of 1874, which 
contained a larger number of members who 
became eminent lawyers, than any other 
class in the history of the institution, and he 
ranked well with the best of them. He 
studied law with Hon. Alonzo P. Carpenter 
of Bath, and was admitted to the bar in 1876, 
in which year he also represented his native 
town in the New Hampshire legislature. In 
the fall of that year he went to Exeter, and 
commenced the practice of his profession in 
the office of the late Gen. Gilman Marston, 
with whom, two years later, he entered into 
partnership, the connection continuing till 
the death of General Marston, in 1900. 
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Afterwards he had as a partner, John Young, 
now Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and for the past few years he was the senior 
partner in the firm of Eastman, Scammon & 
Gardner. For a time he was also associated 
with Henry F. Hollis of Concord, now U. 8. 
Senator, with offices in both Concord and 
Exeter. 

General Eastman was solicitor of Rock- 
ingham County from 1883 to 1888; was a 
member of the State Senate in 1889, and a 
prominent member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902. For several years past 
he had been attorney for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. He was prominently connected 
with various corporate institutions in Exeter, 
and has long been regarded as the town’s 
first citizen. An extended sketch of his 
career appeared in the GranireE MonruHLY, 
for December, 1911. 


GEORGE W. STEVENS 


George Washington Stevens, long a prom- 
inent citizen of Claremont, but for some 
= past a resident of Concord, died at his 

ome in the latter city, April 28, 1916. 

Mr. Stevens was a native of Acworth, 
born November 10, 1843. While in Clare- 
mont, where he resided for thirty years, he 
was active in town affairs, and was a repre- 
sentative in the Legislature of 1905-6. He 
was especially interested in the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in that town, 
serving eighteen years as Superintendent of 
the Sunday School, and as trustee for twenty- 
five years. He was also for a long time 
Treasurer of the Claremont Junction Union 
Camp Meeting Association. ° 

He had been twice married, his second 
wife, who survives him, being Dr. Jane 
Elizabeth Hoyt-Stevens of Concord. 


GEN. TRUE SANBORN 


Brigadier General True Sanborn, the 
oldest member of the last Legislature, and a 
prominent Civil War veteran and National 
Guard officer, died at his home in Chichester, 
June 9, 1916. 

He was born in Chichester, July 30, 1827, 
and enlisted for the Civil War September 14, 
1861, and was discharged for disability on 
November 2, 1864, with the rank of captain. 
After the war he was identified for many 
years with the State militia, and honorably 
discharged May 15, 1894, with the rank of 
colonel. By act of the legislature of 1909 he 
was breveted brigadier general. He was a 
farmer, lumberman and surveyor. As the 
oldest member of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1915, he took an active part in its 
proceedings, serving as chairman of the com- 
mittee on military affairs. 


MARTIN B. PLUMMER 
Martin B. Plummer, long prominent in 


New Hampshire Grand Army circles, died at 
his home in Laconia, May 16, 1916. 
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He was born in Meredith, October 11, 
1844, son of Moses and Betsy (Smith) Plum- 
mer, and was educated in the schools of that 
town. In April, 1864, when nineteen years of 
age, he enlisted in the First N. H. Cavalry, 
for service in the Civil War. After the war 
he was for some time in the employ of the 
Cook Lumber Company, and the Laconia 
Car Company, but for twenty-three years past 
had served as Register of Deeds for Belkna 
County, also serving for many years as cler 
of the Laconia Police Court. 

In politics he was a Republican, but his 
interest, outside his official duty, lay prin- 
cipally in promoting the welfare of the Grand 
Army organization, of which he was Depart- 
ment Commander in 1915. 


W. IRVING JENKINS 


W. Irving Jenkins, a retired banker and 
collector of steel engravings, died at his home 
in Clinton, Mass., May 12. He was a native 
of Stoddard, N. H., born May 30, 1848, a son 
of Sampson and Mary Jenkins. He was the 
first clerk of the Clinton Savings Bank in 
1865, and in 1868 became teller and was, 
later, cashier of the Greenfield National Bank. 
Going to Denver for the benefit of his health 
he there became cashier of the German Na- 
tional Bank, a position he held for fifteen 
years previous to returning to Clinton. 

Mr. Jenkins was a director of the First 
National Bank, Clinton Hospital Association, 
Clinton Home for Aged People and Clinton 
Historical Society, and was treasurer of the 
Spanish War Veterans’ Monument Fund. 
He had served the town as sinking fund com- 
missioner and as library trustee. His collec- 
tion of steel engravings, made during many 
years, and augmented during frequent trips 
to Europe, is considered one of the most 
valuable in the United States. 


HON. OLIVER E. BRANCH 


Hon. Oliver E. Branch, U. S. District 
Attorney for New Hampshire from 1894 to 
1898, and one of the most eminent lawyers 
in New Hampshire, died suddenly, at his 
home in Manchester, on June 22, just two 
days after the decease of Hon. E. G. 
Eastman of Exeter, two of the leading law- 
yers of the state, of the same age, represent- 
ing opposite political parties, thus passing 
away almost simultaneously. ; 

Mr. Branch was born in Madison, Ohio, 
July 19, 1847, graduated from Hamilton 
College, New York, in 1873; was for a time 
engaged in teaching, subsequently studying 
law and graduating from the Columbia 
College Law School in 1877. He practiced 
for a time in New York, but removed to the 
town of Weare, in this State, in 1883, where 
he was for some time engaged in literary 
work. In 1889, he entered actively into law 
practice in Manchester, removing there from 
Weare in 1894. A Democrat in politics, he 
was nominated and elected by that party as 
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a representative from Weare, in the legisla- 
ture of 1887, in the legislation of which 
session he was conspicuous; was reélected 
for 1889 and was the Democratic candidate 
for speaker. He had been for many years 
leading attorney of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad in New Hampshire. He was a 
close student, a logical and forceful speaker, 
and his occasional addresses were classical in 
diction and strength. His oration at the dedi- 
cation of the Pierce statue, in Concord, in De- 
cember, 1914, was a masterpiece in this line. 
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Mr. Branch married, October 17, 1878, 
Sarah M. Chase of Weare, who died October 
6, 1906, leaving four children—Oliver Winslow, 
Associate Justice of the N. H. Superior 
Court, Dorothy W., wife of Hon. Robert 
Jackson of Concord; Frederick William, 
and Randolph Wellington, both also lawyers, 
the latter having been just admitted to the 
bar as his father passed away. An ex- 
tended sketch of Mr. Branch appeared in 
the recent Manchester issue of the GRANITE 
MOonrxRLY. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


A picture of the “Millet Apple Tree,’’ of 
which Mrs. Lydia A. Stevens, of Dover, 
wrote in an article in the June number of the 
GRANITE Monraiy, from a_ photograph 
taken in the last days of the famous tree, 














The Millet Apple Tree 


had been made to be presented in connection 
with the article, but was inadvertently over- 
looked in the makeup and is here presented 
for the benefit of any who may have been 
interested in the article. 





The annual summer outing of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade is to be held, 
according to present plans, on Tuesday, July 
25, at Canobie Lake Park, upon invitation 
of the Salem Board of Trade. While partisan 
politics is barred at all meetings of the Board, 
it has been customary to invite as guests at 
these outings in campaign years, the candi- 
dates of the leading parties for Governor and 
Members of Congress. Under the pri- 
mary system, now in vogue, it is impossible 
to tell who these candidates will be; but there 
are quite a number of declared aspirants for 


nomination already in the field, and it is safe 
to assume that several of them will be present 
on this occasion, and be heard from along 
non-partisan lines. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
of Londonderry and Henry W. Keyes of 
Haverhill are the pore sn for the Re ub- 
lican nomination for Governor who have 
thus far announced. In the First Con- 
gressional District four men are already 
seeking the Republican nomination. for 
Representative, viz: Cyrus A. Sulloway, the 
present incumbent; Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., George I. Haselton, and Aime E. Bois- 
vert, ‘all of Manchester; ; while in the Second, 
Edward H. Wason, now serving, is the only 
man of his party seeking the nomination. 
On the Democratic side Albert W. Noone of 
Peterboro has declared his intention to be a 
candidate for the gubernatorial nomination, 
and John C. Hutchins of Stratford is also in 
the field. Thomas H. Madigan, Jr., of Man- 
chester is the only First District Democrat 
yet to announce his candidacy for the Con- 
gressional nomination. In the Second Dis- 
trict Raymond B. Stevens, Representative in 
1913-15, and Charles J. French of Concord, 
are understood to be aspirants. 





“Old Home Week” occurs this year August 
19 to 26, and the indications are that this 
firmly established mid-summer festival will 
be as generally observed, in the State of its 
birth, this year, as at any time in the past. 
As is ‘usually the case, some towns that have 
held observances in the past will omit the 
same this year, while others that have never 
before recognized the event are coming into 
line this year with appropriate celebrations. 
Among the latter is the thriving town of 
Littleton, which advertises an Old Home 
Week during the week just previous to that 
fixed by the State Association, it being the 
week when the Chatauqua is held in the town, 
and is making elaborate preparations for the 
occasion. Among towns celebrating anni- 
versaries during Old Home Week, and com- 
bining the same with Old Home Day gather- 
ings, are Stratham, which celebrates its 

2 ers and Croydon, which will 
poe the 150th anniversary of its settle- 
ment. 






































HON. HENRY W. KEYES 








